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GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS AT SARDES 



In preparation for the publication of all inscriptions from 
Sardes, including those unearthed in the excavations, the sur- 
rounding country was explored. Although Von Premerstein 
and Keil had recently traversed this section of Lydia, several 
unpublished stones, mostly of Roman date, were discovered. 
These (with the exception of a second-century inscription from 
a Heroum, found about seven hours northwest of Sax-des, pub- 
lished in the Ameriean Journal of Philology, XXXI, p. 402 f.), 
as well as some already known, about fifteen in all, were brought 
to the museum at Sardes. Among those unpublished, the most 
important is the seventh Roman milestone which stood on the 
road from Sardes to Pergamum, found north of the Hermus 
near Kesterli, which is just about seven miles from Sardes. 
The Greek inscription in eleven lines contains the names of 
Diocletian and M. Aur. Val. Maximianus as Augusti and Fl. 
Val. Constantius and Gal. Val. Maximianus as Caesares (be- 
tween March 1, 292, and May 1, 305 a.d.). Those already 
known are accurately published in most cases, but that in the 
Sitzb. der Akad. zu Berlin, 1889, p. 371, is not nearly as com- 
plete as the copy of Cichorius. In that published in R. Arch. 
1875, p. 54, and Ath. Mitt. XXV, p. 121, line 1, 'lovXiov 
Ae7rt8o[i'] should be read for oikiova ewiS, and in the last line, 
t]ov KOivov To\y\ for jjliov To[y. 

The inscriptions built into the walls of the acropolis were 
also carefully examined and copies and squeezes made of all 
except three. These are inaccessible, but were read with 
much difficulty by means of telescopes and powerful magnify- 
ing glasses. In this way better readings were obtained for Le 
Bas-Waddington, Nos. 621, 629, and O.I.L. Ill, 409. For ex- 
ample, in the second of these, a late Greek epigram (cf. also 
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Kaibel, No. 908), in line 2 should be read Boyfma-iv, and not 
Xovfiaaiv or Bovfiaa-iv, and in lines 3, 4, elxova ['ij]/3at7;i' a-rrjo-a- 
fievq €vvofiiTj<; fidprvpa tn^TOTaT'qv, not elxova y^^aXicriv crTtjcraixevq 
recfirjv ojTraa-e deioraTrjv. The epigram is probably by the same 
man who wrote other " high-falutin " lines for Hypaipa (of. 
Kaibel, Add. 903 a) and several epigrams at Ephesus, which 
will be published by Keil. One new long Greek inscription of 
Roman date was removed from the south wall, after four days' 
work with two men, and is now in the museum. This is an 
inscription of the a-vvoho<; of Teehnitae of Dionysus, mentioning 
the dedication of games at the hospitable and eldest city of 
Sardes, and is somewhat similar to inscriptions from Teos and 
Lebedos. 

In the excavations themselves it is not surprising that only 
some eight inscriptions, all Greek, were found, if we consider 
the fact that the campaign could not yet be extended to the 
precinct outside the temple, where many inscriptions will 
undoubtedly come to light. However, some of these are of 
great worth. One is on a large marble ball with laurel wreath 
carved in low relief, such as are common in Hellenistic times, 
and is inscribed I.TparopiKT]'; tj)9 A[r)fi]r]Tpiov. This is, in all 
probability, Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes who 
captured Sardes in 287 B.C., who was married by Seleucus who 
obtained possession of Sardes in 281 B.C. In another inscrip- 
tion of Hellenistic date is an interesting list of names of the 
family of Ephesus the cook. His sister, Seddis, was a Kitha- 
ristria and his wife had the peculiar name Ninis. His son was 
Attalus and his daughter had the significant name Artemis. 
A large cylindrical base, 1 m. high, with a perfectly preserved 
inscription of the first century a.d., honors, in twenty-two 
lines, lollas, son of loUas, with many crowns and gilded, mar- 
ble, bronze, and painted statues, giving a long list of his good 
deeds and the oiifices he had held. It is also of orthographical 
interest because of such words as 6va<; for 6vaia<;, earov for 
iavTov, Kadapri(o<i for Kadapm, etc. A Greek Heroum inscrip- 
tion of the second or third century a.d. records that the 
Heroum belonged to Aurelia Hesychius Menophilus and Aure- 
lius Isoticus, who was apTOTra>\rj<i iroXeiTiKo^. But the most 
valuable is an exceptionally interesting and most informing 
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inscription in situ on the cella wall of the temple. It is one 
of the best and most important inscriptions found in Asia 
Minor in recent years. It has been chiselled off at the top, 
but eighteen long lines of two columns remain, giving a list of 
tributes paid to the sanctuary of Artemis from cities with such 
Persian-sounding names as Periasasostra, Tobalmoura, Komb- 
diliaphoros, Kinaroa, etc. The inscription is of Hellenistic 
date; it throws much light on the administration of the 
funds and properties belonging to the temple, and settles the 
question as to its name. .The so-called temple of Cybele 
becomes a temple of Artemis, who is, after all, only another 
form of Cybele. 

David M. Robinson. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



